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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT AND THE RISE 
OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


The religious sentiment and the gift of ar- 
ticulate language may be said to be the two 
most remarkable characteristics of the human 
race. No one of the animals inferior to man 
possesses, even in the slightest degree (so far 
as we can judge), either of these endowments. 
In regard to languaye, this is undoubtedly 
true; for though some birds can imitate the 
sounds of human speech, they do not, in all 
probability, really understand the words they 
repeat; and it is certain that in their native 
state they have never originated articulate 
language, or made use of it in communicat- 
ing with each other. That they possess the 
power of communicating by signs no one can 
question; but this power, though by a figure 
of speech often called “ language,’’ is some- 
thing wholly distinct from the articulate lan- 
guage of mankind. 

Nor is there the slightest reason to believe 
that animals possess anything similar to the 
religious sentiment of the human race, though 
there are many well-authenticated instances 
in which they have clearly manifested the 
power of reasoning to a limited extent. But 
no race of men, however low in the scale of 


*From notes prepared for a lecture delivered 
before the students of Swarthmore College by Dr. 
Joseph Thomas. 
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intelligence or civilization, have been found 


without something like a religious sentiment, 
or at least a religious instinct, though this 
may have exhibited itself only under the 
form of the most degraded superstition. . 

The beautiful hymn to the Supreme Being 
by Cleanthes, a Greek philosopher and poet 
of the third century before Christ, begins as 
follows : 


“Most glorious of immortals, great Ruler 
of the Universe, governing all things by Thy 
laws, it is right for us to address Thee, for we 
are Thy offspring, and Thou hast bestowed 
upon us alone, of all creatures that live and 
move upon the earth, the gift of vocal lan- 
guage, ‘whereby I will eternally hymn Thy 
praises and sing of Thy power.” 


It is, indeed, a significant fact that the very 
earliest forms of human literature (which al- 
most always appear as poetry) consist chiefly 
of prayers and of songs of praise to the gods 
and godlike heroes (this is eminently true of 
the Egyptian, Sanscrit and Grecian litera- 
ture); as if men in the ‘primitive ages felt 
instinctively that in exercising the gift of 
language they must (like Cleanthes, as in- 
stanced above) make their acknowledgments 
to that Divine Source whence this wonderful 
faculty was derived. 

In this age of skepticism, in which such 
strenuous attempts have been made by cer- 
tain would-be philosophers to prove religion 
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to be a weakness, a childish error, quite ex- 
cusable in the early ages of the world, but 
altogether unworthy of the wisdom and light 
of the present century,—it may be well to 
remember not merely that the most gifted 
nations have been most distinguished for the 
manifestation of the religious sentiment, but 
that all men of the VERY HIGHEST order of in- 
tellect that the world has ever known, have dis- 
tinetly recognized the existence of a supreme 
God, the Creator and Director of the Uni- 
verse: among the ancient Egyptians, Hermes 
Trismegistus; among the Greeks, Anaxago- 
ras, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle; and in 
modern times, Bacon, Locke, Newton, Pascal 
and Kant, besides a host of less eminent 
names. 

But while the religious sentiment, as I have 
already observed, is common to the whole 
human race, the history of mankind shows it 
to have manifested itself under an astonish- 
ing variety of forms. These various mani- 
festations are undoubtedly to be ascribed for 
the most part either to the peculiar circum- 
stances or the peculiar mental characteristics 
of the different nations among whom they 
have taken place. Indeed some writers have 
maintained that all the different religions of 
the world owe their character absolutely to 
that of the people among whom they have 
originated. Thus, a degraded people will of 
necessity have a degraded religion, and a no- 
ble and enlightened people will have a noble 
and enlightened religion. 

This is probably near the truth in a large 
majority uf cases, bat is it universally true? 

Our answer to this question will depend 
greatly on our conception of the character of 
the Divine Being. If, like Anaxagoras, and 
some other philosophers, we regard the Great 
Creator as simply Intellect and Power, we 
might naturally suppose that He would leave 
mankind wholly to their own devices, that 
He would, to use the language of Lucretius, 
“neither be won by their virtues nor offended 
by their vices or crimes.” If, on the other 
hand, we adopt the views of Socrates, that 
the Supreme Being is not only all-wise and 
all-powerful, but also in the highest degree 
benevolent, then it is reasonable to suppose 
that He would in some way assist mankind 
éo rise from their low condition, according to 
the thought of Milton: 

“And if Virtué feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.” 

In fact, all these men who have had the 
clearest and highest conception of a Divine 
Being have felt no difficulty in believing that 
God would do something more than merely 
leave mankind to work out their own destiny 
unaided and uninstructed from on High. 
Socrates, whose intellect was marvelously 
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acute as well as profound, of whom it has 
been said that his life “‘marks an era not 
only in the history of philosophy, but in that 
of the human race,” and who was distin- 
guished among all the sages of antiquity for ‘ 
his clear and firm belief in the goodness of 
God, intimated moat unequivocally his expec- 
tation that at some time in the future a divine 
person would be eent to impart a more per- 
fect knowledge of the will of God to man- 
kind (see Plato’s dialogue known as the 
“Second Alcibiades ”’). 

There was long befure the coming of Christ 
a wide-spread hope and expectation among 
the Jews and many others who sympathized 
with the Jewish beliefs, that a great Deliv- 
erer and Ruler would in course of time be 
sent to them from God. It would seem that 
this hope and expectation became stronger 
and stronger till about the time of the com- 
ing of Christ. Tacitus, the great Roman his- 
torian, says “ there was [among the Jews] a 
persuasion that in the ancient books of the 
priesthood it was written that at this precise 
time the East should become mighty, and that 
the sovereigns of the world should issue from 
Judea.” Suetonius, another eminent histo- 
rian, expresses substantially the same idea. 

Some persons find a difficulty in supposing 
that God would communicate His will more 
fully to one person or one nation than to an- 
other. Tkey would consider such a prefer- 
ence inconsistent with that perfect impar- 
tiality which (in their view) ought to charac- 
terize the Divine Ruler of the Universe; for- 
getting that in order to judge rightly of many 
things it is absolutely necessary to know all 
the circumstances. But respecting the pur- 
poses and plans of an Infinite Being, how is it 
possible for a creature like man to know THOR- 
OUGHLY any of the circumstances ?——much 
less all of them. It must be obvious to every 
one that God does not bestow intellectual gifts 
equally upon all mankind. It would seem 
to be His plan to confer upon some men (like 
Aristotle or Newton, for example) transcend- 
ent powers, that by means of their mental 
wealth all the world may be enriched. And 
why may not the same general plan be ex- 
tended to matters pertaining to religion? If 
a man without the intellectual gifts of an 
Aristotle or a Newton were necessarily re- 
duced to starvation, there would seem to be 
just ground to complain of the unequal dis- 
tribution of intellect. And if ‘‘the grace of 
God that bringeth salvation” had been be- 
stowed only upon prophets and divine sages, 
I confess it would be hard to reconcile such a 
law with mercy or justice. But since this 
enlightening grace is given in a measure to 
all, no one has a right to impeach the justice 
of God because he may possibly be less richly 
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endowed with spiritual gifts than some pro- 
phet or saint who, by a long life of faithful- 
ness and self-denial, may have prepared him- 


self to be the recipient of such divine gifts. 
Coneluded in next number. 


held with tenacity and propagated with earn- 

estness. Sometimes mere warmth of tempera- 

ment will kindle a transient flame of zeal in 

any cause which, for the moment, may be 

taken up. The pride of purity, the charm 

of novelty, the desire to be singular, or some 

other unworthy motive has not unfrequently 

sustained men in a career of zealous activity ; 

but, as a rule, it may be safely affirmed, there 

can be no disinterested and lasting zeal in the 

absence of a thorough conviction of the im- 

portance and value of the labors in which we 

are engaged. Let us take heed we do not 
sometimes call that zeal for God and His 
Gospel which is nothing but our own tem- 
pestuous and stormy passion. True zeal is a 
sweet, heavenly and gentle flame, which 
makes us active for God, but always within 
the sphere of love. It never calls for fire 
from heaven to consume those that differ 
from us in their apprehensions. It is like 
that kind of lightning which melts the sword 
within, but singeth not the scabbard. It 
strives to save the soul, but hurteth not the 
body. True zeal is a loving thing, and makes 
us always active to edification and not to de- 
struction. If we keep the fire within the 
chimney, in its own proper place, it never 
doeth any hurt, it only warms, quickens and 
enlivens us; but if we once let it break out 
and catch hold of the thatch of our flesh, and 
kindle our corrupt nature, it is no longer reli- 
gious zeal, it is no heavenly fire, but strange 
fire, that is most destructive and devouring. 
Christian zeal is a soft and gentle flame that 
will not scorch one’s hand. It is no preda- 
tory or voracious thing; but carnal and 
worldly zeal is like gunpowder set on fire, 
that tears and blows up all that stands before 
it. We may learn what kind of zeal it is 
that we should make use of in promoting the 
Gospel by an emblem of God’s own giving, 
in the Scripture, even those fiery tongues 
that, upon the day of Pentecost, sat upon the 
apostles, which surely were harmless flame; 
for we cannot find that they did any hurt, or 
that they did so much as singe a hair of their 
heads. Earnestness is sometimes too much 
extolied. The distinction between truth and 
error, right and wrong, is, to a large extent, 
lost sight of in the clamor for earnest men. 
Not a few of our public instructors have 
paraded earnestness as though it were a cloak 
for a multitude of sins. 

The question is not, are the sentiments cor- 
rect or the principles sound? but, are they 
earnestly maintained and diligently diffused ? 
as though error might be sacred and truth 
pernicious, according to the state of mind in 
which they were held. The conception has 
its origin in the rationalistic tendencies of 
some modern theologians. It bears the stamp 
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One who has preserved general good 
health through fifty years of hard work as a 
teacher, attributes it chiefly to the habit of 
spending the afternoons out of doors. Her 
remedy for nervous weakness and languor is 
not to lie down, but to seek the refreshment 
of open air and gentle movement. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 


The fields of science have been searched, 
the garnered stores of literature have been 
culled and their treasures spread broadcast 
over the world, but the depths of the Foun- 
tain of Eternal truth have never been 
sounded. Yet enough has been known of its 
excellencies to establish an unshaken confi- 
dence in its unchangeable realities, and in its 
power to redeem the world, and to restore 
that beautiful order which is Heaveu’s first 
law—a condition that God will bless. Oh! 
that men would seek to be governed by this 
holy principle in all their intercourse one with 
another, that fidelity may become the rule of 
action, and our national as well as individual 
honor be preserved. Especially is this to be 
desired in communities where the name of 
Christ is highly professed, that it may be 
made manifest that this truth, if relied upon, 
has power to overcome iniquity, and to raise 
' men to the elevated position attained by 
Enoch of old, who “ walked with God, and 
he was not; for God took him.” Pride and 
the love of gain have, in too many instances, 
displaced innocence and humility, and we 
mourn their loss. Shall we not endeavor to 
redeem the past by choosing that ‘‘ good 
part” which confers rest upon the soul, and 
brings a holy quiet that the prince of the 
power of the air cannot confer. The mer- 
chantman, in the parable, sold all that he 
had to obtain the pearl of great price. 


SaraH Hunt. 
Fifth mo., 1878. 


saintaaaiiaiiiianiaacaanamss 
From the Methodist. 
CHRISTIAN ZEAL. 


Zeal may be regarded as the outburst of a 
fervent desire for the promulgation of the 
sentiments we cherish or the accomplishment 
of the ends we have in view ; hence it is clear 
that zeal may be enlisted on the side of either 
truth or error, and be engaged in the service 
of either evil or good. It is no evidence of 
the correctness of any opinions that they are 
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of folly and absurdity; it offers a criterion 
radically misleading and vicious, and it lends 
@ sanction to the wildest theories if only 
propagated with warmth of feeling. Zeal in 
a bad cause deserves no commendation. The 
simple fact that a man is sincere is no valid 
claim to submission and assent. He who 
scatters seeds that may ripen into a noxious 
harvest may thereby increase his influence, 
but he adds no grandeur to his character and 
no dignity to his work. The value of zeal, 
like that of knowledge, arises from the pur- 
pose to which it is devoted. When satisfied 
that the thing is good, then, and not till then, 
ought we to be zealously affected in it. That 
which is taken up without thought and due 
consideration is liable to be as hastily thrown 
down; any trifling obstacle may shake our 
confidence and arrest our efforts. The waver- 
ing and unstable are zealous by fits and 
starts, like the flickering of a spent light or 
a flash in the pan ; they are ruled by casual 
and uncertain circumstances. Far, vastly 
far, better is the zeal that springs from deep 
conviction and is sustained by increasing 
knowledge. It is the steady breeze and not 
the fitful gusts that bears the vessel along her 
triumphant path. Then “let us keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
Let this soft and silken kriot of love tie our 
hearts together, though our heads and appre- 
hensions cannot meet. Our zeal, if it be 
heavenly, if it be true vestal fire kindled 
from above, will not delight to tarry here 
below burning up the straw and stubble and 


.such combustible things, and sending up 


nothing but gross earthly fumes to heaven ; 
but it will rise up, return back, pure as it 
camé down, and will be ever striving to carry 
up men’s hearts along with it. It will be 
only occupied about the promoting of those 
things which are unquestionably good, and 
when it moves in the irascible way it will 
quarrel with nothing but sin. Here det our 
zeal busy and exercise itself, every one of us 
beginning first at our own hearts. Here let 
us exercise all our courage and resolution 
and manhood and magnanimity. 

Zeal requires t> be rightly directed as well 
as properly sustained. It may blaze injuri- 
ously like wildfire, doing more harm than 
good, exciting prejudice and opposition by its 
unmeaning and extravagant display, or it 
may flow uselessly, like the escape of water 
along unprofitable channels, and so be labor 
lost. We must guide its outflow without 
checking its rush, jor the interests’ of truth 
and righteousness can afford to lose none of 
its influence and power. D. Nasu. 





NEvER open the door to a little vice lest a 
great one should enter also. 


CARLYLE ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Thomas Carlyle, though an iconoclast, is as 
reverent a man as lives. In a letter, written 
in 1869 to the late Mr. Erskine, he says: 
“‘T was agreeebly surprised by the sight of 
your handwriting again, so kind, so welcome! 
The letters are as firm and honestly distinct 
as ever—the mind, too, in spite of its frail 
environments, as clear, plump-up, calmly-ex- 
pectant as in the best days; right 80; £0 be 
it with us all till we quit this dim sojourn, 
now grown so lonely to us, and our change 
come, ‘Our Father which art in Heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name, Thy will be done;’ 
what else can wesay? The other night, in 
my sleepless toesings about, which were grow- 
ing more 4nd more miserable, these words, 
that brief and grand prayer, came strangely 
into my mind with an altogether new em- 
phasis, as if written and shining for me in 
mild, pure splendor on the black bosom of 
night there; when I, as it were, read them 
word by word, with a sudden check to my 
imperfect wanderings, with a sudden softness 
of composure which was much unexpected. 
Not for thirty or forty years had I once 
formally repeated that prayer; nay, I never 
felt betore how intensely the voice of man’s 
soul it is; the inmost aspiration of all that is 
high and pious in poor human nature; right 
worthy to be recommended with an ‘After 
this manner pray ye.’” 





Tue Catm Deprtus.—Shallow waters are 
easily muddied. After a night of storm the 
waters along the beach, stirred by the winds, 
are black with mire and dirt. But look be- 
yond, out into the deep water—how blue and 
clear itis! The white caps on the surface 
show the violence of the wind, but the water 
is too deep for the storms that sweep the sur- 
face to stir up the earth at the bottom. 

So in the Christian’s experience. A shal- 
low experience is easily disturbed. The 
merest trifles becloud and darken the soul 
whose piety is superficial, while the most 
furious storms of life fail to darken or perturb 
the soul which has attained a deep experi- 
ence of the things of God. The agitation may 
produce a sparkle on the surface, but in the 
calm depths of such a spirit reigns eternal 
tranquility, the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding— W. F. Ward. 


—— 49 ——__—_ 


MANNERS are the shadows of virtues; the 
momentary display of those qualities which 
our fellow-creatures love and respect. If we 
strive to become, then, what we strive to ap- 
pear, manners may often be rendered useful 
guides to the performauce of our duties.—S. 
Smith. 
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From the Methodiat. 
NEARNESS TO GOD. 


It is the unspeakable privilege of every 
human soul to get near to the heart and 
thought of God, to live there all the time, 
and enjoy a conscicusness of His indwelling 
presence and love which is infinitely more 
precious than all earthly treasures and full 
of consolations far surpassing any earthly 
solace. But observe that it is not the mere 
theory of God’s presence, but the conscious- 
ness of it that enriches the soul. Most men 
believe that God is everywhere, but do not 
seem to be one whit happier for that belief. 
The Psalmist clearly perceived and declared 
the fact of Gud’s omnipresence, and yet he 
prayed, “Cast me not away from Thy pres- 
ence.” It was the internal, not the external 
presence of God—the consciousness of the 
indwelling, abiding presence of the Holy 
Spirit ministering to, inspiring and strengih- 
ening the soul that he wanted. For he im- 
mediately adds this petition, which should be 
taken as exegetical of the first, “And take 
not Thy Holy Spirit from me.” 

God manifests Himself to us from within, 
through the spirit, not from without, through 
the senses. When we withdraw ourselves 
from the world of sense and press through 
the outer courts of carnal desires into the 
holy of holies—the soul—then only do we 
meet the living Jehovah. When we break 
through the clouds of fleshy imaginations and 
lift up our thoughts into the pure celestial 
atmosphere of the Spirit, then only do we 
see the light of the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible. 

“God is a Spirit”’—the Spirit of light— 
and it is by the entrance of His Spirit, quick- 
ening and enlightening the soul, that He be- 
comes consciously near. His presence ap- 
pears as an inner spiritual illumination. It 
can, therefore, be only spiritually received or 
discerned. So the apostle declares: “The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit, neither can he know them, for they 
are spiritually discerned.” 

“God is love!” It is the nature of love 
to seek out and be near the object of it. We 
are the offspring of God, and, therefore, the 
objects of His love. Hence, He whose na- 
ture and name is love desires with inconceiv- 
able yearning to. come to men, to bestow 
Himself upon them, and be with them and 
in them in a union of love. To this end His 
Spirit is ever brooding over us with loving 
interest and sympathy. If we reciprocate 
this love, and give ourselves to God as He 
gives Himself to us, then His presence be- 
comes an actual possession, and His love is 
“shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us.” In the con- 





scious possession of this love the presence of 
God is manifest to our souls, For “God is 
love; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God and God in him,” 

From the presence of love we may cast 
ourselves away by a sinful, worldly life. If 
God seems afar off, if we have no sense of 
His presence, it is solely our own fault. God 
never turns away from any one, nor casts any 
one from His presence; but we turn from 
God, and then speak and feel as if He had 
gone away from us. Oar sense of ill-desert 
and self-condemnation produces this effect in 
our minds. We turn to self, and our selfish- 
ness prevents us from realizing the Divine 
presence; we turn to the world and our 
worldliness, like a thick cloud shuts out the 
sun of righteousness. 

What we must do to regain a consciousness 
of nearness to God is to turn back from the 
evils of our hearts and lives. If we will 
acknowledge our sins and resolutely put away 
the evil of our doing, God will not seem to 
hide His face. If we will draw nigh to God, 
He will draw nigh to us. 

Nothing can give satisfactory assurance of 
absolute safety and security but an abiding 
consciousness of nearness to God; and noth- 
ing else is so able to support a man in the 
discouragements, temptations and afflictions 
of life. Though the whole creation frowns 
upon him, and all nature looks black about 
him, he has a light and support within him 
that is able to cheer his mind and bear him 
up in the midst of the trials which encompass 
him. He knows that his Helper is at hand, 
and is always nearer to him than anything 
can be which is capable of annoying or ter- 
rifying him. Even in the hour of death he 
can say: “I fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me; Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort 































me.’ 
‘ititeteiiiieaiadaataiias 
Precept is often instruction written on the ° 
sand, the tide flows over it and the record is 
gone. Example is graven on the rock and 
the lesson is not soon lost.— Channing. 





From the Public Ledger. 
FOOD AND FORCE. 


It is very hard to bring human beings up 
—or down—to the level of that scientific 
supply of the right sort of food for them- 
selves and families which they are perfectly 
willing to feed their animals by. The farmer 
studies the-exact diet that will keep his cattle 
in good order; to make them strong or sleek 
he knows the precise uses of oats and corn, 
and turnips and grass, and of milk for the 
young calves and pigs; but his wife may feed 
the entire household on soda-streaked biscuit 
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and fried a year in, year out, and let the 
baby drink its coffee with the rest. It does 
not seem to occur to either of them to con- 
sider whether this is the best sort of diet for 
the human animal, or to learn, in any way, 
what will keep up the “old stock,” and pre- 
vent it from running down into dyspepsia, 
thinness and general “ailing.” He might 
find, if he looked into the history of the old 
stock, in the Old World, that they fed upon 
“stirabout” and buttermilk, oat cakes or 
porridge, on their farms, with plenty of beef 
and mutton, of milk and malt, so far as the 
British part of them came. But wherever 
his ancestry came from in Europe, he would 
find that there was something in the climate 
that did not wear out bone and sinew quite 
as fast as ours does, and that made the mac- 
caroni of the Italian, the soups, the grapes 
and omelettes of the French, and even the 
remarkable “ projections’ of German cook- 
ing, go to the right place. In this country 
especially, where there is so much wear and 
tear to be set down to the sudden changes of 
weather, as well as other climatic influ- 
ences, it would be useful for some one to do 
for human beings what the President of a 
Freosch Omnibus Company does for its 
horses; calculate just what kind and propor- 
tions of food are needed in relation to the oc- 
cupation of life. For horses, as well as men, 
food goes to supply waste and to create force, 
and not only the different kinds of food but 
the requisite proportion, as the horse is to do 
more or less work, has been tested, it is said, 
by Mr. Bixio, upon ten thousand omnibus 
horses. He divides the food into the azotic, 
which is for nourishment alone, to keep up 
the body’s balance, and the carbonic, which 
is needed to get up the steam for work. 
Nobody sneers at these experiments ; yet, 
when Miss Corson, of New York, rises to ex- 
plain how human beings can come at the 
* same calculations in their foods and how to 
do it at cheapest cost, she is regarded as an 
enemy of the race, and as giving advice that 
is unasked for. It would be entirely in the 
line of the farmer’s own observations upon 
cattle food if we could carry the reasoning to 
his home table; but people who are not 
farmers have no point to start from in their 
calculations. When these are busy all day 
long in getting the wherewithal to buy food 
for themselves and their children they have 
smal] time to study out these matters. There 
is need for some one to put into clear form 
for general use, »part from mere science, the 
relative uses of foods and their corresponding 
value for people who work with their muscles 
and take much exercise, or with their brains 
and tongues, and are shut out from it, or who 
stand behind counters, or sit at sewing ma- 


chines, or go to school. Whoso shall spread 
the table for all these different needs and 
uses will not lower human dignity, but rather 
bring it up to the same level of care and at- 
tention that all valuable animals receive. 





I PRETEND not to explain eventa, but Ido 
see glorious issues of suffering, and these are 
enough. Once, had I been called upon to 
create the earth, I should have done as the 
many would now. I should have laid it out 
in pleasure-grounds, and given man Milton’s 
occupation of tending flowers. But I am 
now satisfied with this wild earth, its awful 
mountains and depths, steeps and torrents. 
I am not sorry to learn that God’s end is a 
virtue far higher than I should have pre- 
scribed.— Channing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

It is possible that enough has been already 
said on the subject of card-playing and kin- 
dred games, but I feel constrained to add a 
few words, leaving you to make what use of 
them you may think best. 

It is many years since I was in the habit 
of indulging in such games for amusement 
and pastime, but I well remember my con- 
viction of their unprofitableness and bad ten- 
dencies, although I never played for the 
value of a piv. The habit leads to a sad 
waste of time without the least compensation 
of good, It destroys the relish for profitable 
reading and study, and in its stead cultivates 
taste for corresponding frivolous, and even 
pernicious, amusements. And I contend that 
young men who have learned such games as 
billiards, at home, through the indulgence of 
parents who aimed to make “home attrac- 
tive,” may be more inclined to visit the fash- 
ionable public saloons where extraordinary 
games are being played, and will the more 
readily yield to the invitations of their asso- 
ciates to join them in games there, and thus 
become exposed to the evil practices of such 
places, which have of late years become so 
fascinating and expensive. As well might a 
father keep choice intoxicating liquors on his 
sideboard, with a view to make home attrac- 
tive to his sons, and keep down a desire to 
visit drinking saloons elsewhere. Indeed, all 
such indulgences are kindred and inseparable 
with most young men, sooner or later. It 
becomes Friends to keep up their testimony 
against all gaming, public and private. 


R. W. \ 





Brooklyn, Fifth mo., 1878. 
sieietiiaaiiibiaiiadiint 
PLEASURE is precarious, but virtue is im- 
mortal. 
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InEQuALITIES OF Lire.—St. Paul urges no | will pay in the end by the occasions she will 


extravagance of charity. He states that there 
is no obligation on any one to reduce himself 
to destitution that others may live at ease; 
but that still it is the mission of Christian 
principle and love to tend to that equality 
which the physical laws of the universe do 
not produce. We are often tempted to say, 
when we look upon the inequality of human 
condition, Is God impartial? Is He an equal 
Father? Is the Gospel doctrine true? But 
we should rather ask, Have we acted as the 
children of that equal Father? Are the 
marks of His Spirit upon us? Have we 
recognized one brotherhood? God’s object 
in life is not by material distributions and 
measurements to exhibit His own paternal 
character in unclouded light, but to educate 
our spiritual nature, and to train to perfect 
action our filial and fraternal love. Chris- 
tian men ought to adjust what for this very 
purpose God has left unequal._—J. H. Thom. 


““SCRAPS©*" 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I suppose one reason why so much is said 
and written, of latter time, about the import- 
ance of a cheerful, attractive home, especially 
for the young, is because in the multiplicity 
of outside objects there is danger that the 
divine institution of the home may come to 
be diminished in importance. We may well 
call it a divine institution, growing, as it 
does, out of the equally divine institution of 
marriage. How would both of these relations 
be exalted in our view, how seriously we 
should enter upon them, and how watchfully 
we should deport ourselves in them, did we 
sufficiently bear in mind their great import- 
ance. 

While I agree with much that is said 
about providing suitable entertainment for 
the young, I think that healthy, unspoiled 
children can generally contrive their own 
amusements, and that, too, out of very simple 
materials, if they are not thwarted by grown 
up and over-strained ideas of neatness, order 
or economy. Where the children of a family 
are but one or two, more companionship is 
desirable, and we had better sacrifice a stair 
carpet every year, if need be, to the active 
little feet of visitors and save somewhere else, 
rather than lose the opportunity of develop- 
ing the social and unselfish feelings and pro- 
moting innocent enjoyment. Let the mother 
take all the quiet work she can conveniently 
do there, into the play-room; and while she 
seems absorbed in it, her watchful attention 
may be given to the play and the talk of the 
little ones. All the time she can spend there, 
by curtailing needless cooking, cleaning, etc., 










find for the formation of her children’s char- 
acters. She will find herself sitting by turns 
as advocate, consulting-attorney and judge. 
Even those who believe that a woman’s pro- 
per sphere is her home, must admit, that if 
rightly filled, it affords occasion for the exer- 
cise of the highest faculties of the mind. 
And here I will give an opinion that thou 
mayst think the result of an old-fashioned 
prejudice ; that while hand sewing is a pecu- 
liarly fitting employment in the play-room, 
the sewing machine should be banished from 
it. The mother who, from necessity, fancied 
or real, has turned herself into a machine 
operator, is to be pitied, because she must 
forego some of that quiet influence which she 
might exercise during the play-hours of her 
children. When will we learn the relative 
importance of things? When will we cease 
to consider that little which is really great, 
and that important which is really trivial? 
What mother, who regards her relation to 
her children as God-given, and who habit- 
ually and solemnly asks how she might best 
influence them for good, would willingly 
forego the hours at their play, or the ramble 
with them in our beautiful Park (the bless- 
ing of which, I fear, we do not enough ap- 
preciate), for the sake of werking like a fac. 
tory-girl to prepare yard after yard of dress 
trimming, the extent of which, until the sew- 
ing machine made it a possibility, would have 
been regarded as incredible. 

I think one feature of the home, as it 
should be, is apt to be overlooked, or at least 
not enough attended to, even by those who 
feel the importance of cultivating family 
love: I mean home courtesy. Happily, the 
time when children stood in awe of their 
parents, and were not even allowed to sit 
down in their presence, has passed away, and 
the more familiar and affectionate relation is- 
generally recognized. But the very famili- 
arity that exists among the members of a 
family is apt to cause a lack of that courtesy 
and consideration which is instinctively paid 
to those outside. Politeness to strangers may 
be a mere form, induced by the desire to be 
thought well of; but in the home, where the 
real character is known, deference and re- 
spect should be inculcated as duties, without 
which love itself may degenerate. To par- 
ents, in the first place, is this respect and 
deference due. A child, in « passion, will 
sometimes give a disrespectful answer to a 
parent, and though this should not arouse 
the parents’ anger, it should never be allowed 
to pass without serious reproof, given when 
the child and the parent are both calm. It 
is questionable whether, if parents were al- 
ways reasonable, always loving, always mas- 
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ters of their own spirits, they would ever 
fail to command the respect and love of their 
children. The young people of a family 
should not only be encouraged to manifest, in 
various ways, the love that is natural to them, 
but they should be taught to respect the 
feelings, the rights and the property of each 
other. This will strengthen rather than 
weaken the bond of family affection, and 
tend to foster that sense of individuality 
which should characterize every one. 
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FRIENDS residing east and south of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and who desire to attend Genesee 
Yearly Meeting, to be held this year at Yar- 
mouth, Ontario, are hereby informed that 
arrangements have been made with the Can- 
ada Southern Railroad to take them from 
Buffalo to St. Thomas and return for $4.10 
each. Tickets can be had of Wm. E. Hoyt, 
100 Railroad avenue, Rochester, N. Y., or of 
E. H. Hubbard, Agent of C. S. R.R., under 
Mansion House, Buffalo, N. Y. 

; ' JoHn J. CoRNELL. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEEtTING.—The 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia opened on 
the 13th of Fifth month. The meetings of 
Ministers and Elders were held the Seventh 
day preceding, and were thought to be larger 
than usual. Several strangers were in ac- 
ceptable atteadance whose names will appear 
in the account of the proceedings of the Year- 
ly Meeting. The legitimate business claimed 

due consideration, and a feeling of love per- 
vaded the body. 

At the closeof the afternoon session, Friends 
separated under an humbling and solemn 
sense of the continued mercies of our Heavenly 
Father, who still blesses ‘‘the provision of 
Zion ” and satisfies “ her poor with bread.” 

On First-day the weather was exceptionally 
cool and pleasant for the season, and large 
and deeply interesting meetings were held at 
the various places of worship in the city ; 
those at the house at Fifteenth and Race sts. 
were attended by a large number of persons 
not of our Society in addition to our own 
members, and it was a matter of sincere grati- 
tude to those who desire our principles and 
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testimonies fitly presented that they were on 
this occasion so ably and livingly upheld and 
explained. 

The business of the Yearly Meeting opened 
on the 13th with the calling of the represen- 
tatives, who nearly all responded to their 
names. Minutes for those in attendance from 
other Yearly Meetings were then presented. 
Among these were Samuel M. Janney of Vir- 
ginia, John and Mary B. Needles of Balti- 
more, Mellis S. and Rachel C. Tilton of 
Shrewsbury, N. J., Eleanor Bowerman of 
Canada, and Phebe W. Cornell of Rochester, 
N. Y. These Friends were warmly wel- 
comed, and there was gratitude expressed 
that these standard-bearers were to participate 
with us in the exercises of the Yearly Meeting. 


Mary B. Needles spoke of her joy in again 
meeting her beloved friends of Philadelphia, 
but missed many familiar faces from our 
midst. ‘Let there be light, and there was 
light.” Such was the fiat of the creative 
Word at the dawn of time, and it is yet oper- 
ative. Those who desire the Light, and seek 
after it to illuminate their path, will not be 
denied. The Master’s presence will be vouch- 
safed, and it will accompany the faithful ones 
in all the changes and trials of their earthly 
lives. 

Epistles from New York, Indiana and Bal- 
timore were then read, containing exhorta- 
tions to continued faithfulness and to renewed 
zeal in the support and promulgation of our 
cherished testimonies, in view of the wide and 
ever-widening fields of labor now open to 
Friends. Deep appreciation of the words of 
good counsel was expressed, and Sarah Hunt 
closed the first sitting of the Women’s Meet- 
ing with a few words of fervent prayer, and 
with an ascription of praise and thanksgiving 
to the Father Eternal for all the mercies and 
rich blessings which He has poured out upon 
this people. 

In the Men’s Meeting, after the calling of 
the representatives, the epistles from other 
Yearly Meetings were all read, to the edifica- 
tion of those present, and a committee was 
appointed to reply to them and report to a 
future sitting. The meeting was briefly ad- 
dressed by several Friends, among whom was 
Samuel M. Janney. He referred to the im- 
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pressive advice of George Fox, that Friends 
should hold all their meetings in the ‘‘ power 
of God,” and exhorted all to rest continually 
under this power. John Needles expressed 
his thankfulness that he was able again to 
attend this Yearly Meeting. The first he had 
ever attended here was in 1822, and he felt 
at that time as one of the little ones. 

At the afternoon session, Benjamin Foulke, 
and Daniel Foulke for assistant, were reap- 
pointed clerks of the Men’s Meeting, while 
Martha Mellor and Jane B. Satterthwaite 
were reappointed to the same service in the 
Women's Meeting. The remaining epistles 
were read, and a committee to prepare re- 
sponses was appointed. 

In the Men’s Meeting the First Query was 
answered, and several Friends addressed the 
meeting in regard te the propriety and duty 
of faithfulness in the matter of attending pub- 
lic worship. S. M. Janney said that Divine 
worship is one of the most solemn duties man 


‘can perform, and that while a gospel min- 


istry is a great boon to the church, there is 
also a silent ministry. 

A young Friend spoke of the little interest 
and responsibility felt by some of our nomi- 
nal members, who, he believed, were only 
Frieuds because of their birthright, and sug- 
gested that possibly an advantage would arise 
if, at a certain age, all our youth should be 
free to choose for themselves if they desired 
to remain with us and assume the obligations 
of membership. He thought we should then 
have more living members. 

S.S. Ash referred to the beneficial results 
which had been experienced from a change 
in the time of holding Monthly Meetings at 
Race Street from the morning to the after- 
noon. The Second Query was answered more 
fully than usual, and the Third Query not 
lower than ordinary. 

John J. White spoke of the common plat- 
form occupied by the Christian community, 
and dwelt upon the interest and value of the 
sacred Scriptures, but could not denominate 
them “the Word of God.” S. M. Janney 
also bore witness to their worth. Thomas 


Foulke followed, expressing his sense of their 
value; speaking of them as “ the words pro- 
ceeding from the Word or Power of God, as 
given forth by the Spirit.” 


In regard to the Fourth Query, some state- 
ments of a surprising character were made 
by a Friend from the country, in regard to 
one of the Market Associations of this city, 
where the young and inexperienced were in 
danger of being led into habits of gambling 
and intemperance. Others spoke of the habit 
of using tobacco and characterized it as un- 
clean and deleterious. ; 

S. 8. Ash spoke of the duty of avoiding 
any habits which might be of injurious ex- 
ample to others; and a young Friend earn- 
estly and impressively alluded to the nets 
spread to ensnare .the youth. 


The Fifth Query elicited the information 
that only two children were placed from 
among Friends. One Friend here called at- 
tention to the fact that the children of those 
engaged in agriculture were often much ex- 
posed to corrupting influences from being al- 
lowed to come too much in contact with the 
laborers employed. A care was believed to 
be needed in this direction. 

The Sixth Query called out an exercise 
from our dear Friend John Needles, in refer- 
ence to oaths. He gave some of his own ex- 
periences, from which it appears that he has 
carried this testimony further than Friends 
generally feel called upon to do. For in- 
stance, in the case of an arbitration, he had 
stipulated that no evidence should be received 
under oath, a simple declaration of the truth 
being told being accounted sufficient. In 
the case he cited, everything resulted satis- 
factorily. 

In regard to the testimony against war, a 
young man remarked that he had been in- 
duced, by false ideas of patriotism, to take up 
the sword. But when his mind awoke to the 
realities of the position in which he had 
placed himself, he suffered great anguish of 
spirit, and prayed he might be released from 
the dreadful necessity of slaughtering his 
fellow men. He gave an affecting description 
of the batt'e-field and of the scenes of suffer- 
ing in the hospitals—sickening and heart- 
rending in the extreme—exclaiming: “Could 
I wipe out from my memory the recollection 
of all this, willingly would I give my right 
arm.” 

Others spoke in reference to the testimonies 
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concerning the ministry, and the proper 
method of accomplishing marriages. 


A memorial concerning Abigail Bernard, 
prepared by Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, 
was then read. 

The Seventh Query called forth a few 
words of counsel from John Needles. He 
advised all to seek for the light of truth in 
their dealings, and strongly counseled atten- 
tion to first impressions, It is dangerous to 
reason away doubts in regard to questions of 
rectitude—and thus many have been led 
astray. 

Others spoke earnestly on the subject of 
faithfulness to the strictest principles of right 
in all business matters. 

In considering the subject of treating with 
offenders, as introduced by the Eighth Query, 
several Friends addressed the meeting. A 
Friend quoted the passage, ‘‘ Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” He claimed that 
all our members have a right to the care of 
the church, and reminded Friends that in all 
cases “ while there is life there is hope.” 

The Ninth Query, in reference to needful 
care in keeping regular records of births and 
deaths, was next considered, and the impor- 
tance of these records being perfectly reliable 
was dwelt upon. 

The review of the state of society was 
commenced in the Women’s Meeting on 
Third-day morning (the 14th) by the wanting 
and answering of the queries. 

The answers to the First Query indicated 
that the interest in our religious and business 
meetings is maintained, and in some localities 
an increased attendance is noted. 

One Friend spoke of the quiet and reverent 
demeanor of the children and youth in our 
meetings, and their evident interest in the 
transactions of business meetings. 

Eleanor Bowerman in a few words ex- 
pressed her sense of the benefits of public 
worship, 

D. F. Wharton spoke feelingly of the suf- 
ferings and trials experienced by the founders 
of this Society, in the performance of their 
duty of social religous worship, and reminded 
Friends of the privileges of our own country 
and times, in which principles of religious 


liberty are so fully acknowledged. She ex- 
horted all to faithfulness and to a fuller 
appreciation of our blessings. 

Rachel C. Tilton exhorted mothers to take 
their children to our religious meetings, be- 
lieving that a blessing attends this practice, 
even in early youth. 

The answers to the Second Query gave 
evidence that love and unity prevail through- 
out our meetings, and that care is taken to 
end any differences that arise. 

The Third Query in reference to plainness 
in dress and address, and in regard to due 
care to keep guard over the reading matter 
for the young, brought forth much earnest 
counsel and expression of concern that the 
right ground of reasonable restraint and of 
due care to provide what is healthful as food 
for the mind should be maintained. 

The answers to the Fourth Query were 
encouragingly clear and full in regard to 
temperance and moderation. 

The Fifth Query, which refers to the proper 
care being taken for the relief of those re- 
quiring aid, and for the education of their 
children, was answered with the information 
that those who were known to be in want 
were relieved; but increased vigilance and 
thoughtfulness were recommended in regard 
to giving assistance as far as possible to those 
struggling to establish themselves in business. 

Lucretia Mott remarked that it would ever 
be found that the giver is yet more blessed 
than the receiver. 

Mary S. Lippincott believed that at this 
time of financial depression, our testimony to 
moderation and temperance is especially im- 
portant. While so many are in want, we 
must feel the need of frugality on all occa- 
sions. 

There was some difference of opinion as to 


what constitutes a faithful testimony against 


an “hireling ministry,” and it was believed 
by many that the expression so generally 
used in the answers to the Sixth Query, that 
“Friends are careful to bear their testimony 
to a free gospel ministry,” is more in accord- 
ance with Christian charity and the circum- 
stances of our times than would be an answer 
in the precise language of the query. 

The Seventh Query elicited but little com- 
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ment. Mary Bradway expressed the con- 
viction that if we lived in accordance with 
the requirements of our discipline, bank- 
ruptey would very seldom occur among us. 
All should live lives of great prudence and 
watchfulnese, 


In the answers to the Eighth Query, no 
exception was mentioned in regard to cases 
of dealing with offenders in the right spirit 
and manner. 


The answers to the annual queries indicated 
that the subject of the guarded education of 
youth is increasingly claiming the atten- 
tion of Friends, and that the efforts in the 
direction of the promotion of sound learning 
and Christian culture are on the increase 
among us. 

On Fifth-day afternoon, Deborah F. Whar- 
ton and Sarah Hoopes reported the fulfill- 
ment of their mission to present to L. W. 
Hayes, wife of the President of the United 
States, the address adopted at our last meet- 
ing on account of her practical testimony in 
the cause of temperance. They described 
their interview with her as of the most satis- 
factory character, their reception being en- 
tirely cordial and free from needless cere- 
monial, 

A deputation from the Men’s Meeting then 
announced that Robert Hatton desired to pay 
a visit to ‘the Women’s Meeting. No ob- 
struction appeared to his being received at 
this time, and the Friend soon entered. 

He commenced his remarks with the agser- 
tion that he had found the grace of God 
most abundant in the weakness of the flesh. 
He had come in great weakness to remind 
mothers of the solemn responsibilities resting 
upon them in the early training of their 
children. Their welfare in this present life, 


‘and the well-being of the immortal soul in 


the life to come, rests, in a measure, with the 
moulding and directing hand of the mother, 
She is placed in charge of the beautiful gar- 
den of the young heart, to dress it and keep 
it; and her love for her child is a gift of 
God, and may be termed, for the time being, 
the love of God to the little one. In all 
things she must be mindful of the example 
she is setting before her children, and he ex- 
horted her to give up her heart fully to the 


service of God, and thus come to know the 
Christ spirit in the soul. Only thus can be 
found due qualification for the solemn work 
of rearing children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. 

The various epistles, prepared by the com- 
mittee, to be addressed to the meetings with 
which we correspond were now presented, 
and with small alterations were adopted. 

A memorial for William Haines, of Wood- 
bury, was read. Mary S. Lippincott and 
Elizabeth Plummer cordially endorsed the 
warm language of the memorial, in acknow- 
ledgment of the pure life and noble Christian 
example of this departed Friend. . 

On Sixth-day morning, Men’s Meeting an- 
nounced their adoption of the report of the 
Committee on Education (which had been 
read and united with in the Women’s Meet- 
ing), and the continuance of that committee 
for another year. Much interest was mani- 
fested, and many spoke of the importance of 
the educational work among us. 

A memorial of Jonah Kelley, of North 
West Fork Monthly Meeting, Maryland, 
was then read and responded to by those who 
knew his worth. 

At the closing session, on Sixth-day after- 
noon, the minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee were read, showing the transactions of 
that body for the past year. 

The report of the committee having 
charge of Indian Affairs was then read, 
eliciting much expression from those inter- 
ested in the efforts which have been made 
for the elevation of the remnants of the 
aboriginal race of this land. 

D. F. Wharton spoke of the gratifying 
progress already made by some of the tribes, 
and of her hopes for their future. The dan- 
ger of the reservations being all turned over 
to the care of the War Department seems to 
have passed by for the present. 

Mary S. Lippincott and Lucretia Mott also 
spoke of the progress of the work, and ex- 
pressed hope and faith in the future. 

Sarah Hoopes thought there is yet a work 
for us to do. . 

A general expression of the unity of the 
meeting with the labors of the committee 


was now given, and the appointment ccn- 
tinued. 
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D. F. Wharton informed those who have 
worked with their own hands in furnishing 
needed clothing to the Indians under our care, 
that these people have now sufficient means, 
derived from their own labor, for the pur- 
chase of what they require. 


Sarah Hunt spoke of the great improve- 
ment in the condition of the Indian children, 
who are now being carefully educated, both 
intellectually and industrially. 

A memorial of our friend, Joseph 8. Wal- 
ton, of Fallowfield, was next read. 

Elizabeth’ Andrews and Anise Singley both 
spoke with great affection of this dear Friend, 
who had been to them a father in the Truth. 
Others followed, dwelling upon his beautiful 
lifeand upon his works of love and charity. 

Lucretia Mott recounted some of her own 
experiences and observations of his labors of 
love among the Indians. She thought the 
memorial true from beginning to end. 

Rachel C. Rogers said this memorial was 
very valuable in her eyes, from its entire 


. truthfulness. 


Sarah Hunt and Deborah F. Wharton 
both spoke with deep affection of the departed 
as a standard-bearer and a brother beloved. 

Eleanor Bowerman then addressed a few 
words to the youth, saying that her spirit had 
been refreshed and strengthened by the pres- 
ence of the young, who now bear up the 
hands of the aged. The Father is calling 
these, desiring to make them happy in this 
present life, and to fit them for the endless 
existence which awaits us. All His ways are 
pleasantness, and all His paths peace. She 
advised them to be faithful in the attendance 
of their small home meetings, and in every 
way to strive to promote the growth and de- 
velopment of the religious life. 

Lucretia Mott desired once more to express 
her deep appreciation of the presence and 
labors of Friends from other Yearly Meetings. 

Mary Bradway encouraged all, and espec- 
ially the young, in the way of righteousness, 
and commended the quiet and reverent de- 
meanor of the youth in this assembly. 

Martha Travilla desired to add a tribute 
to the many that had been offered regarding 
the valuable services rendered to his Society 
and to man by Joseph 8. Walton. She spoke 
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feelingly of his work as an Elder, and thanked 
the Heavenly Father for such lives and such 
example. 


Margaretta Walton quoted the exhortation 


of Jesus, “Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” 


The Women’s Meeting closed with great 


solemnity after an impressive pause, and it 
was generally acknowledged to have been a 
season of much harmony and unity of action 
and of Divine favor. 


[Further notes of the Men’s Meeting next 


week. | 





InpusTRIAL Epucation.—In the Ledger 


of the 20th inst. an interesting abstract is 
given of a meeting of the Teachers’ Institute, 
at which Joseph M. Wilson, formerly of 
Philadelphia, now a resident of Washington, 
delivered an address in favor of combining 
industrial education with the ordinary educa- 
tion given in public schools. This subject 


we deem one of great importance. Should 
the design be carried out, training in the pub- 
lic schools will be of invaluable service to 


the community. At present the head is edu- 


cated to the exclusion of the hand, and hun- 
dreds of young people leave school with no 
available means of gaining a livelihood, and 
doubtless, in many instances, despising hand- 
labor; but if it becomes a part of the in- 
struction in our schools it will be accepted as 
a matter of course, and elevate labor to its 
proper position. 

“By industrial education is meant the 
training of the eye and the hand for the va- 
rious callings in which the pupils may be 
engaged in after life, It is truly surprising 
that this system has not heretofore occupied 
the public attention. It has been shown that 
only eighteen per cent. of our people are 
skilled workmen. The apprenticeship sys- 
tem has passed away, and this fact justifies 
the taking up of this system in our public 
schools. 

“Tn order to bring this matter more fully 
before the public, he (Joseph M. Wilson) had 
presented to Congress a memorial in favor of 
setting apart a portion of the proceeds of the 
sale of public lands for the promotion of in- 
dustrial education. The gravity of the sub- 


ject entitles it to serious consideration.” 





Love and patience will accomplish much. 
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t MARRIED. 


TAYLOR—HUNT.—On‘the 30th of Fourth mo., 


by Friends’ ceremony, Fred. W. Taylor to Emily 
Hunt, all of this city. ° 





DIED. 


BARTRAM.—On the 18th of Fifth mo., at Darby, 
Pa., Sarah M., wife of T. Chalkley Bartram. 

DOAN.—On the 19th of Twelfth mo., 1875, at 
the residence of his son-in-law, John Hallowell, in 
Homer township, Morgan county, Ohio, David Doan, 
in the 83d year of his age; a member of Deerfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Morgan co., Ohio. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On the 17th inst., at his resi 
dence, near Westfield, N. J., Samuel R. Lippincott, 


in the 76th year of his age; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting. 


PICKET.—On the 15th of Fourth mo., 1878, at 
his residence, in Washington county, Ohio, after a 
short illness, James Picket, in the 79th year of his 


age; a member of Deerfield Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend was a life-long member of the 
Society of Friends, and we believe but few live 
nearer to the principles professed by us than he did. 


A few months previous to his death he visited all 
his near reiatives with the belief that it was his 


last visit, as he thought his time here was short. 
Having made his will and settled all his business, 
he appeared only to await the summons. When 
taken ill his wife proposed sending for a physician. 


He replied, ‘No, it is my last sickness, and I do 


not wish to take medicine.” He continued cheer- 
ful to the last, although a great sufferer. 


ROBERTS.—On the 19th inst., in Philadelphia; 
Jennie Dillin, wife of S. Raymond Roberts, and 
daughter of Eli and Elizabeth Dillin; a member of 


Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


STEPHEN.—On the 5th of Second mo, 1876, at 
his residence, in Lawrence county, Ohio, William 
Stephen, in the 86th year of bis age; a member of 


Deerfield Monthly Meeting, Morgan co., Ohio. 
VAIL.—On the 26th of Fourth mo., 1878, at his 
home, near Plainfield, N. J., Ephraim Vail, aged 94 
years; he was an esteemed elder of Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meetings for more than 30 years, 


A firm integrity and an unblemished record in his 


intercourse with his fellow-men warrants the ap- 
plication of the language, ‘‘ An honest man is the 
noblest work of God.” While health permitted, he 
was diligent in the attendance of all our meetings, 
and through his long life he was a living example 
of moderation, simplicity and true Christian dig- 
nity. His abiding concern, that plainness consist- 
ent with our profession should be adhered to, was 
manifested near the solemn close, in his desire that 
his remains should not be carried to the grave in a 
fashionable, or “‘ glass hearse,” but in a plain, sim- 
ple conveyance, and that the arrangements in con- 
nection with his funeral should all accord with this 
desire. He fulfilled with fidelity the obligations 
resting upon him in the several relations of life. 
His home was a mansion of hospitality, which was 
mutually enjoyed with his estimable companion 
fora period of sixty-eight years of married life, 
with its varied experiences, through which the lov- 
ing attachment and devotion to each other were 
beautiful to behold, increasing in depth as added 
years increased the infirmities incident to age. As 
a sheaf fully ripe he is gathered, and she is left in 
fulness of years aud ripeness of Christian life, 
trustfully waiting the Master’s call, to be re-united 
in the mansions of eternal happiness. O.S. V. 








WINDER.—On the 15th of Fourth mo., 1878, at 
the residence of her son, in Richmond, Indiana, of 
pneumonia, after an illness of five days, Rebecca 
H., widow of Joseph Winder, in the 76th year of 
her age. 

‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


T. W. Higginson recently delivered a most 
interesting lecture upon “ ‘The Study of His- 
tory.” He said, in opening, that he had 
great respect for children’s dislike of history 
as it is usually presented, and should have 
increased respect for fathers and mothers if: 
they were equally honest and did not pretend 
to like history when they really dislike it. 
Older people do not adapt their history to 
the minds of the young when they attempt to 
teach it. They do not start fair, as the little 
boy wanted his grandmother to do in a spell- 
ing match with him, by taking the word 
“Nebuchadnezzar,” while he took “cat.” 
They point to the ten volumes of Gibbon’s 
“ Rome,” or Bancroft’s “ America,” and bid 
the children study them, while they sink 
back on the sofa to read ‘Cometh Up as a 
Flower,” by the author of ‘‘ Red as a Rose is 
She.” 

It was always safe to take a text from 
Horace Mann in matters of education. He 
says there is one rule which in all places and 
in all forms of education should be held as 
primary and permanent. “ Acquirement and 
pleasure should go hand in hand, They 
should never part company. The pleasure 
of acquiring should be the incitement to ac- 
quire. Nature has implanted curiosity in 
the heart of every child, as if to make her- 
self certain of his activity and progress.” 
The mind is so made that it is naturally 
eager to learn, and will continually gather 
knowledge if not repelled by the form of 
presentation. Who does not know that this 
is true? What father or mother does not 
find great difficulty to avoid the incessant 
demauds of children, their inexorable cross- 
examination ? 

The motive power is there to solve all his- 
torical problems. There is nothing that any 
person, old or young, likes so well as the 
facts of history, if they were properly pre- 
sented. We are all more interested in the 
facts of human beings than in anything else. 
But our curiosity to know about human be- 
ings is the most inexhaustible trait of human 
nature. It is immortal. In all our studies 
we have to state our formula in the shape of 
something which combines humanity some- 
where. Our arithmetics teach addition and 
subtraction in the form of human events. 
It is the two apples which John had and the 
two oranges which Charles had, which make 
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it possible for the children to understand 
how two and two make four. 

Every boy likes to read “ The Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson ;” but all New Engiand history 
is a Swiss Family Robinson, with theology 
and Indian wars thrown in. It is only when 
history comes to be called history that we 
fancy it becomes intolerable. — 

It is urged that history, to be attractive 
for children, must be told in the form of fic- 
tion. The contrary is exactly true. Chil- 
dren crave for, yearn for, not the fictitious, 
but the real, and their imaginations make 
-the real out of the fictitious, thus putting us 
in a position of talking history to them in 
spite of ourselves. All our making history 
attractive to children is based upon making 
it real to them. How much more interesting 
to any child does a story become when you 
crown it with the assurance that it was an 
actual reality and that you yourself moved in 
the scene, 

It seemed to the speaker that in the actual 
application of history, whether to the child’s 
mind or our own, there were two or three 
perfectly simple principles which lay at the 
bottom, and if we could only hold to these 
principles, and be satisfied with holding to 
them, we should succeed in removing some- 
thing of the aversion to history which lay 
over allour minds. The first principle in the 


study of history is to have but few facts and 
to have these at perfect command. There is 
nothing which our own minds cannot do if the 
subject is presented with attractiveness. The 
power to learn depends mainly upon the pre- 


sentation. The vast memories of which we 
read are very rare gifis. They are hardly to 
be created or trained. All we can say is that 
some men have them. The difference is not 
that they learn so much more than other 
men, but that they hold whatever they learn, 
Agassiz, John Quincy Adams and Theodore 
Parker had such memories. Colonel Higgin- 
son declared it to be his solemn belief that 
very few men who graduated thirty years ago 
know to-day more facts than then. The only 
difference is that innumerable facts have 
worked into their brains on one side and 
others innumerable have worked out on the 
other to make room for them. Efforts to ac- 
cumulate gigantic amounts of information in 
ordinary minds defeat themselves. If you 
can get in any department of history a series 
of important facts from the beginning to the 
end, say fifteen or twenty—every intelligent 
man ought to know at least ten facts in 
American history—you will find twenty years 
hence that your knowledge of that department 
of history exceeds that of multitudes of persons 
who have some time known twenty times as 
much. 
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The second principle is almost inseparable 
from the first. In order to fix firmly in the 
mind you should illustrate them—light them 
up. Don’t think it is a trifle. Don’t stand 
for the dignity of history. When you se- 
cure the bone, the skeleton of facts, give 
your knowledge flesh, cover it with living 
graces. Give the history what makes it 
alive. Don’t imagine you cease to read his- 
tory when you lay aside the book called his- 
tory. Historical novels, old customs, old 
furniture, old kitchens and old clothing 
and the like are just as important as the 
books, Without them the truth cannot be 
seen. There are whole pages of histories 
which are not so valuable for real knowledge 
of the period for which they treat as a stray 
anecdote in the corner of a newspaper which 
made that period a living thing. Who can 
tell how much we have lost of the Puritan 
period by the determination to leave us 
nothing but the facts of theology and the 
witch trials? ‘There is nothing of the sun, 
the bright mornings, the lovers, the children, 
the daily life, if people would not stand up 
for the dignity of history we would under- 
stand the fathers as they really were. We 
would even rescue George Washington from 
the hopeless dignity which surrounds him, 
and make him a live man in the memories of 
the American people. We should strive to 
know less of dates and more of popular 
trai's, less of the successions and more of the 
characteristics. Choose to be found wrong in 
a fact so long as, by forgetting that, you 
have thrown light upon the period and made 
its spirit your own. 

Our study of history ought not to be merely 
a study of facts, nor imaginative study of the 
period, but we need to carry into it a spirit 
of candor, such a judicial spirit that we shall 
know both sides and can cherish a spirit of 
forgiveness, kindness and sympathy, instead 
of turning history into an inheritance of 
hatred. How much of the present feeling 
between the United States and England is the 
result of the long line of school books which 
speak of the Boston massacre as a thing 
which happened last week, and as if King 
George’s minions had got to be encountered 
in a moment on Boston Common? History 
is studied, not in a judicial, but in an angry 
spirit. Is it not possible now for teachers to 
discriminate? to trace out for their scholars 
the true elements of history? How much of 
our civil war was due to false education in 
State rights? How much was slavery the 
cause, and how much was pure cussedness? 
Something like justice may now be meted out 
to the deluded, but self-devoted, ten thousand 
who sleep in unnamed graves around the 
stately obelisk in the Richmond graveyard. If 
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there is a nation in the world whose history is 
absorbingly interesting it is our own. The 
mingling of races, the gradual transition 
from Puritanism to the republic of later 
days, combine to give it a fascinating inter- 
est. Hawthorne, Lowell and Stedman as 
critics have lamented the barrenness of 
American history, but the same men as poets 
have shown its richness, 


THE ECHO. 


A little boy once went home to his mother, 
and said: ‘* Mother, sister and I went out into 
the garden, and we were calling about, and 
there was some boy mocking us.” ‘ How do 
you mean, Johnny ?” said his mother. “Why,” 
said the child, “I was calling out Ho! and 
this boy said ‘Ho.’ So I said to him, ‘ Who 
are you?’ and he answered, ‘Who are you?” 
I said, ‘ What is your name?’ he said, ‘What 
is your name?’ And I said to him, ‘Why 
don’t you show yourself?’ he said, ‘Show 

ourself.’ And I jumped over the ditch, and 

went into the woods, and I could not find 
him; and I came back and said, ‘If you 
don’t come out I will punch your head,’ and 
he said, ‘I wil] punch your head.’ ” 

So his mother said, “Ah, Johnny, if you 
had said, ‘I love you,’ he would have said, 
‘I love you.’ If you had said, ‘ Your voice is 
sweet,’ he would have said, ‘ Your voice is 
sweet.’ Whatever you said to him, he would 
have said back to you.’ And the mother 


said, “ Now, Jubnny, when you grow and get 
to be a man, whatever you will say to others 
they will by-and-by say back to you;” and 
his mother took him to that old text in the 
Scripture, “With what measure ye mete it 
shall be measured unto you again.” —The 
Presbyterian. 


AN APPEAL. 
The following notice has been handed to 
us, and we commend it to the attention of our 
readers.—Eps. 


“ Oxford, Pa., Fourth month 17th, 1878.— 
After due consideration, we feel at liberty at 
this time to address those in fellowship with 
us concerning the progress that is being made 
in setting up a meetiog for worship in this 
place, as way has been made clear. Feeling 
it to be a duty to offer public worship unto 
the Lord of heaven and of earth, and a 
weighty responsibility devolving upon those 
of us who would be faithful guides unto those 
tender minds committed to our trust and 
training, attended with a deeply interested 
feeling for the advancement of our religious 
Society and a desire to see the testimonies of 
Truth, as professed by Friends, faithfully 
maintained here as elsewhere, the few families 
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of Friends residing here commenced holding 
meetings for worship on the 4th of Sixth mo., 
1876. Soon other families, not in member- 
ship with Friends, but friendly people, assem- 
bled with us, since which time our meetings 
have been regularly held in connection with 
a First day school, preceding the hour of 
meeting, in which the children and adults all 
participate. 

“Comforted in the conviction that the 
Great Head of the church has us in His holy 
keeping, we have been so far encouraged as 
to lay our request before the two Monthly 
Meetings of which we are composed, desiring 
to be recognized in accordance with the good 
order of our Society which has resulted in 
settling a meeting for worship under the joint 
care of Nottingham and Penn’s Grove Month- 
ly Meetings on the 17th of Third month last. 

“Up to the present time our meetings have 
been regularly held in rotation at our private 
dwellings. While we rejoice in having had 
many precious social religious gatherings in 
this way, wherein the presence of the Father 
has been felt to draw us into closer unity of 
feeling, leaving lasting impressions with 
every humble mind that is willing to be thus 
led and guided by His holy influence, we yet 
feel the responsibility laid upon us to provide 
for a place of permanent meeting, wherein 
our present little meetings will have better 
opportunity for advancement, and where we 
can accommodate Jarger gatherings on occa- 
sions of traveling Friends visiting us in the 
ministry. 

“ Some time previous to the organization of 
a meeting here in the manner of Friends, a 
few concerned persons secured and paid for 
a suitable lot of ground within the borough 
limits, eligibly located, 200 by 350 feet in 
size, which was conveyed to five Friends in 
trust for the use of the Society of Friends, of 
which they are members. - 

“Those composing the present meeting are 
fully convinced of the necessity, but do not 
feel that they have sufficient means to spare 
within their own resources to defray the en- 
tire cost of building a meeting-house thereon. 
We have, therefore, been led to make this 
statement in order that Friends in other parts 
may know our true situation as nearly as we 
are favored to represent it, and thus afford an 
opportunity for those to contribute who may 
feel so inclined. 

“Signed by direction of Oxford Meeting of 
Friends: Wm. S. Harlan, Geo, B. Passmore, 
Levi G. Griffith, Wm. R. Caley, Evan P. 
Bailey, Jos. T. Reynolds, Sarah Paul, Anna 
Smedley, Amy Martin, Lizzie B. Passmore, 
Committee.” 

Contributions may be sent to John Comly, 
No. 706 Arch street. 
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ITEMS. 


Tue Normal School of the University of North 
Carolina, which was so successful last year, will be 
resumed this summer with additional instruction ; 
teachers of special geography and map-drawing, of 
the kindergarten system, of elocution and of philo- 
logy, will be employed, as well as the teachers of 
last year. 

Proressor JosepH Henry, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, died in Washington on the 13th inst., 
in the 81st year of bis age. 

On the 17th inst , the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution elected Professor Spencer F. Baird, As- 
sistant Secretary, to be Secretary of the Institution, 
in place of Professor Henry, deceased. 

In the busy town of Burgdoff, Switzerland, where 
Pestalozzi began his educational revolution eighty 
years ago, a scientific gardener gives practical lec- 
tures to women on the cultivation of fruit and 
vegetables, and an experimental field is granted for 
practice. No less than a hundred women and girls 
have already given in their names as students. 

Humsert, the new King of Italy, manifests a 
warm interest in educational progress. The Par- 
liament of Italy having provided for compulsory 
education, the King proposes a law to establish a 
fund for pensions to elementary teachers; to pro- 
vide for the increased efficiency of scientific, liter- 
ary and professional instruction; to preserve ar- 
tistic and historic monuments, and to reform the 
superior council of education. 

Arrica.—The United States Consul and Agent at 
Gaboon, writes to the Department of State that 
missionary enterprise continues to follow in the 
path of Stanley’s discoveries. Two missionaries 
have recently spent a few days at Gaboon, en route 
for the Congo, now the Livingstone river. They 
have been sent out by philanthropic merchants of 
Liverpool and London to ascend the south bank of 
the river to a point above the first rapids, where 
they are to establish an industrial Christian mission. 

PHILADELPHIA MERCHANDISE FOR BRAziL.—On the 
17th inst., the schooner Dora S. Prindall sailed for 
Brazil. She goes to Rio Janeiro, consigned to 
Messrs. Nathan & Co., of that city. She carries a 
miscellaneous cargo, composed for the most part of 
dry goods, agricultural implements, flour, lumber, 
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coal, shirts, boots, shoes, etc., representing a num- 
ber of Philadelphia merchants. Besides these she 
carries eight locomotives and several freight cars 
from Baldwin’s Locomotive Works. The /7rindall 
1s an unusually large vesse]. She is despatched by H. 
L. Gregg & Co., of No. 127 Walnut street, this city. 
—Vublic Ledger. 

Tue Ene@tish Lasor Trovusies.—The troubles in 
England continue. A telegram from London on the 
17th inst., states: The excitement in East Lancashire 
arising from the differences between the cotton mas- 
ters and operatives is still intense. The presence of 
the military and of large bodies of police alone hoids 
the populace in check in several large towns, and 
should to-day's effurts for a settlement fail, it is 
feared that these may prove inadequate. 

Telegrams received earlier in the week state that 
when the news of the refusal of the masters to 
compromise reached Burnley, ‘‘ Thousands of peo- 
ple assembled in the streets, shouting and smashing 
windows. The riot in Blackburn was the direct 
result of the announcement of the failure of the 
negotiations. There were also riotous demonstra- 
tions at Accrington. At Blackburn most of the 
manufacturers with their households have quitted 
the town. Serious riotings have taken place there. 
Thousands of the lowest class of operatives, in- 
cluding women, paraded the streets, making violent 
demonstrations. The residence of Colonel Jackson, 
Chairman of the Master’s Association, was burned 
to the ground, The same mob attempted to burn 
Jackson's mills. The residence of Alderman Horn- 
by was partially wrecked, and the windows of all the 
mills in thegtown were demolished. A strong force 
of infantry from Preston and a troop of cavalry came 
and cleared the streets, but great destruction was 
committed before their arrival. Colonel Jackson 
and his wife barely escaped in a cab. Alderman 
Hornby was injured, being struck by stones while 
remonstrating with the rioters.” 


NOTICES. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet at 
Race Street Meeting-house, on Sixth-day, 31st inst., 
at8 P.M. Theattendance of Teachers and Friends 
interested in the schools is earnestly requested. 

RoBerT TILNEY. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fifth month 21, 1878." 


‘ _— a 
Reporte y Howar etsy 
Stock Broker, 19 Girard Bui ilding 

GONE cocenscnecenveseenncconsenemnnstn Lurgan, 
State 6s 2d series. ° 

State 5s new loan 

Cincinnati 7 3-10s 

City 6s, new 

Camden & Amboy 

Connecting RR é6s.. 

North Penn RR 6s..... 

ere Pacific 7 3-1 


Butter, Prints, 


Western, 


Alive Ducks, 


“Chickens, 


Pitts Cina & St. Louis ined 
W. Jersey RR 7s.. 
Lehigh Valley RR. 
Minehil! RR 
Nerquehoning Valley RR... 

Penna RA....cccee--eeneee 0 eoseoseee ae 
Philad’a & Reading RR 

Pitt ‘Titus’vl & Buffalo RR... 54 
United RRs of New Jersey..11974 @120 
Lehigh Navigation 

Hestonvitie P R W Co. 

Green and Coates 

Mechanics’ Bank 

Corn Exehange Bank.. Cucumbers, 
Phila Nat Bank oo Cheese, N Y 
Insurance Co of N A... "KO 283%) ° * 


Lard, prime, 
Live ‘Calves, 
Live Cattle, 
Prime Shee 
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nuete Sweets 


Western, 
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PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by Roberts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Rolis, Pa. & West'n, = 

South, Ohio & Ind... 

N. Y. State Firkins, “ 
Eggs—Fresh, per GOZ...reeeee 


Poultry—Chickens, per Ib 
Spring Chickens 


Apples, per Dr l......-.ccceseeeee 
Early Cabbage, per ~ sone oo 
Green Peas, per bbl... ° 
Strawberries, per qt..... 
Tomatoes (Bermuda), crate 

TF DOX..0+ seseeee 1 
‘actory, per Ib. a = a sold at $12@13 ; 


Waeat was weak and fully 2c. lower 
to sell for home use, and neglected for 
export. The sales reported comprised 
2400 bush. neglected red at $1.20; 800 
bush. No. 3 do. at $1.23; 1200 bush. fair 
r b. 20 | and choice Western red at $1.24@$1.26, 

15 | and 400 bush. No 2, in elevator at $1.26; 

16 | Pennsylvania and Southern amber was 

19 | quoted at $1.27@$1.z8. Stock in eleva- 

14 | tor, 164,981 bush. 

* 13| Cory.—'lhe market was demoralized 

20 | by discouraging advices from a!l points, 
= 25 | and local business was not practicable, 
* « 0@ 12) except ata decline of 1@2c. per bush. 
Pai 13 | The sales reported comprised about 
“ 9 | 4,000 bush. rejected at 4u@42c.; 1,200 
busn. steamer at 45@47c.. in grain de- 
pot; 800 bush. mixed at 49@5Uc,, as to 
condition ; 2,000 bush. Southern yellow 
at 51@52c., in cars, closing at 51c. Stock 
in elevator, 346, 064 bush. 

Oats were without material change, 
but quiet, the sales comprising about 
7,000 bush., in lots, including mixed at 
32@32%e.; Delaware fair white at 33c. ; 
fair and good Western and Pennsyl- 
vania do. at 334@34c; prime do at344 
@35c., and very choice do. at 37c. 

Hay. —Choice Pennsylvania timothy 

ipa Western and 

York State do at $12.—[ Record. 
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